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of their friends. The visit terminated with a tour in the Lake District, where they all agreed that the natural scenery in England could hold its own with the beauties of Scotland and Ireland.
Soon after their return to Belfast, Prof. Thomson found his pleasure in his work at Queen's College much enhanced by the advent from Dublin of the young, brilliant and distinguished Professor of Mathematics, John Purser. The delight with which the three friends, Andrews, Thomson and Purser worked together in the following years, until James Thomson left Belfast in 18*73 on his appointment to the Chair of Engineering in the University of Glasgow, is best told in Prof. Purser's own words*:
"...But of all my colleagues the one with whom I had the most congenial intercourse was my friend James Thomson who held the chair of engineering. Of the scientific men I have come across he most fulfilled the idea of a philosopher, his ever-working brain always thinking of the causes of things, pondering on the why and wherefore of different natural phenomena—why, for instance, the blocks at the Causeway assumed their characteristic prismatic form, or by what process the solid ice of the glacier, to all appearance so unyielding, was able to move along its rocky bed. Most modest and retiring, it was only on closer acquaintance you realised his original power as an investigator and the tenacity of his hold on physical principles. You learned, too, that this same grasp of principles found expression also in the moral sphere, in a character singularly just, anxious to carry out at all costs what he felt to be true and right. My intercourse with him, which continued after he had left us to take charge of the Engineering School in the University of Glasgow—indeed, to the end of his life—was to me most stimulating and instructive. He was far the profounder thinker, but I knew a little more of the technique of mathematical analysis, and used to give him pleasure when I pointed out quicker ways of proving some of the theorems he had discovered.
Both James Thomson and I followed with keen zest the magnificent results that Andrews arrived at in his renowned investigations in the early ' seventies/ the investigations on the behaviour of gases under pressure at different temperatures, and the great discovery of the continuity of the liquid and gaseous states of matter. Indeed, it has seldom been the good fortune of an institution of our modest dimensions to include on its staff at one and the same time two such wonderfully original thinkers as Thomas Andrews and James Thomson. And Ulster may well
* Taken from his speech at a dinner given to him at Queen's College, Belfast, on the occasion of his retirement from the professorship: Belfast News Letter, Jan. 8th, 1902.